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A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of Europe. 
By David Jayne Hill, LL.D. Volume III. The Diplomacy 
of the Age of Absolutism. (New York and London : Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 19 14. Pp. xxvi, 706.) 

The third volume of Dr. Hill's solid study of international develop- 
ment extends from 1648 to 1774. The treaties of Westphalia are very 
properly the starting point because they opened a new era both in the 
details of international arrangements and in the general conception of the 
theory of the State. And it is the influence of the changing theory of 
the State upon the international relations of states which is the author's 
main underlying thought. In his own words : " In this period, which 
may be fitly designated as the Age of Absolutism ... it is not an exag- 
geration to say, that for more than a hundred years the destinies of 
Europe were determined by half a dozen men in each generation; and 
their motives of action were largely personal." 

And yet it_ is impossible to explain this period in terms of purely 
individual action. The explanation lies in the application of the prevail- 
ing theory of the state. He chooses 1774, rather than the more obvious 
date, 1789, as the end of the period. For he believes that, from the 
point of view of the theory of the state, the disgraceful and disastrous 
reign of Louis XV. which closed in 1774 was the death-blow to Absolu- 
tism. The attack on it had already begun by philosophers, pamphleteers, 
and people. Does Sovereignty reside in a single individual or in the 
entire body of the nation, was already being asked and answered in 1774. 
Also, from the point of view of international relations, he believes that 
in the partitions of Poland and Turkey in 1772 and 1774, " force and 
conspiracy were unblushingly substituted for the idea of law in the rela- 
tions of sovereign states. ... By deriving the idea of law from the 
will of the sovereign, the Age of Absolutism had planted the seeds of 
international anarchy; and it had only brought forth its natural and 
inevitable fruit" (p. 674). 

In general character this volume is similar to the two preceding ones 
which have been noticed in earlier numbers of the Review. Its strength 
lies in the author's discriminating selection of subject-matter, his broad 
grasp, his careful and conscientious preparation, his wide practical ex- 
perience in actual diplomacy at several European courts, and his philo- 
sophic habit of thought. In rare paragraphs Dr. Hill occasionally allows 
himself to make general or philosophic observations; these are so well- 
considered that one wishes there were more of them. On the other hand, 
it may seem a weakness in his work that he has little or nothing to 
say of Grotius, Pufendorf, Bynkershoek, Vattel, Moser, and the other 
writers who were helping to form the rules of international law; like- 
wise, little or nothing of Wicquefort's L'Ambassadeur et ses Fonctions, 
or of the ceremonial and usages of diplomacy; in fact there are many 
things which one might expect to find in a " History of Diplomacy " 
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which will be sought in vain here. Such omissions, however, were in 
accordance with the author's plan, and doubtless conduced to unity of 
thought and treatment. A more serious weakness, from the historian's 
point of view, lies in the fact that in narrating diplomatic relations Dr. 
Hill has not depended primarily on the diplomatic correspondence itself, 
even where it was easily available in print; he has relied rather on the 
monographic studies which deal with successive phases of European diplo- 
matic history and has thus sought to make a synthesis of the researches 
of others. Such a method may serve very well in treating of Branden- 
burg in the seventeenth century, where he is able to follow two such 
recent and admirable monographs as those of Waddington and Pages. 
But it is less satisfactory, for instance, in discussing the First Partition 
of Poland, where he is guided by Sorel's La Question d'Orient au XVIII' 
Steele and consequently treats it mainly from the French, Prussian, and 
Turkish sides ; invaluable for the Russian side are the diplomatic papers 
published in the Sbornik (easily accessible, because largely written in 
French though edited in Russian), and the accounts of the preliminaries 
to the partition in Bilbassoff, Geschichte Katharina II., and Tchetchulin, 
The External Politics of Russia in the Beginning of the Reign of Cath- 
erine II. (in Russian). 

However, Dr. Hill's third volume is an excellent outline, probably the 
best in English, of the diplomatic history of Europe during the century 
and a half before the French Revolution. In so good a book Admiral 
Tromp should not be allowed to go on sweeping the Channel with a 
broom nailed to the mast-head (p. lo). It is scarcely true that Carlos 
II. made his will bequeathing the whole Spanish Succession to the Duke 
of Anjou because "it was persistently sought by every means within the 
power of Harcourt ", " who pursued this course with the knowledge and 
approval of Louis XIV." (p. 277). Louis XIV.'s minister, Harcourt, 
had left Madrid long before the will was made ; and Blecourt, who had 
been left in charge at Madrid, had been instructed by Louis XIV., August 
30, 1700, in regard to a possible will: " Vous ne devez faire aucune 
demarche pour I'obtenir ". In fact, Louis was probably intending to 
adhere to the partition treaty, and Blecourt was so little in touch with 
what was going on at the bedside of the miserable moribund Carlos, that 
on October 28, only five days before the will was signed in favor of the 
Duke of Anjou, he had written to Louis XIV. that the will would be in 
favor of the Austrian archduke. It was not French diplomacy, but out- 
raged Spanish pride and the hope of preserving unpartitioned the vast 
Spanish inheritance, which caused the will in favor of Louis XIV.'s 
grandson. The terms of the treaty of Utrecht (p. 333) and of the 
Swedish-Prussian treaty of 1720 (p. 394), as given, are not quite correct. 
The Great Elector was to receive a French subsidy of a hundred thou- 
sand livres and not a paltry "ten thousand livres per annum" (p. 160). 
The King of Poland is more intelligible as Wisniowiecki than " Wie- 
snowski" (p. 108) ; Basnage than "Bosnage" (pp. 122, 167) ; and Bor- 
kowski than " Borowsky " (p. 535). 
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There are very helpful bibliographies at the dose of each chapter, 
and convenient chronological and genealogical tables and maps at the 
close of the volume. 

Sidney B. Fay. 

Memoires du Roi Stanislas-Auguste Poniatowski. Tome I. (St. 
Petersburg: Academie Imperiale des Sciences. 1914. Pp. xv, 
720.) 

Few men who have played a large role in history have had such a 
mania for writing as did the last King of Poland. Throughout his life 
he was accustomed to jot down his experiences and his impressions; to 
keep memoranda of the transactions in which he had participated, the 
conversations he had had, the speeches he had made; to preserve his 
tremendously voluminous correspondence. With the aid of this mass 
of documents, he set out in 1771 to compile his memoirs. The task was 
frequently interrupted and resumed only after long intervals, so that the 
bulk of the work was done in the very last years of the king's life. 
After his death there were found among his papers ten volumes of mem- 
oirs covering virtually his whole career except — unfortunately — the pe- 
riod from 1778 to March, 1794. These volumes were sealed up by order 
of the Emperor Paul and have since reposed in the Russian archives. 
Their publication, long eagerly awaited by students of Polish history, 
has now been undertaken, with the support of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, by the Director of the Central Archives of the Empire and of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, M. Sergius Goriainov. 

The present volume contains four of the ten " parts " or " volumes ", 
into which the king divided his memoirs. The first deals with his j'outh 
and early travels to Vienna, Paris, and London; the second with his 
famous sojourn in St. Petersburg and his courtship of her who, as he 
himself says, "was henceforth to be the arbiter of his destiny"; the 
third relates the events which led up to his accession to the throne; and 
the fourth describes the gathering storms of that unhappy reign down to 
the king's abduction by the Confederates of Bar, on the eve of the First 
Partition. 

It must be confessed that these memoirs offer few surprises or revela- 
tions. In large part this is due to the fact that during his lifetime the 
king communicated extensive extracts from his writings to Prince Adam 
Czartoryski and others, with the result that in 1862 the firm of W. Ger- 
hard in Leipzig was able to publish the well-known Memoires secrets et 
inedits de Stanislas Auguste, which — although only in the form of frag- 
ments, with the text often badly garbled and most uncritically edited— 
contained most of the striking episodes and important passages from the 
second and third parts of the work now before us. The same year Zu- 
panski in Posen brought forth in the original French and in Polish 
translation a collection of excerpts somewhat fuller and textually more 



